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THE NEW AND. THE:OLD. 


At the left are pictures of a few of Illinois’ new 
district school buildings, and ‘beside each is a pi¢- 
ture of the old building it replaced. Below is The 
American’s Creed. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED, 


I believe in the United States of Ameri¢a 
as a government of the people,-by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just’ powers’ are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States, a perfect /Union, 
one and.inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. _ . 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constifu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, . 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


(This creed prepared by William Tyler Page, 
of Friendship Heights, Md., received the prize offered 
by a committee of American magazine editors and 
was formally accepted in the name of the United 
States by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in Congréss'on April 3, 1918). 
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ALASKA 


‘See fier .Fox Farms 
and: Flowers—Her 
Glaziers ‘and Ancient 
“Totem Poles 


The Japan current 
gives Alaska a sum- 
mer climate like 


England’s. 


You scan the 
mighty peaks spark- 
ling with ice dia- 
monds in the glorious 
sunshine—the forest 
cathedrals fill you 
with a vibrant joy of 
living—fields of wild 
flowers tempt you to 
pluck armfuls of blos- 
soms. 

You go most com- 
fortably on 


Canadian Pacific 


threading 1,000 miles 
of protected passage, 
past mystic fjords, 
peaks rising sheer 
from the water’s 
edge, and outpost 
towns which cele- 
brate each steamer’s 
coming. 


ASK OR WRITE FOR RESORT 
TOUR No. 4-E 


THOS. J. WALL 
Gen. Agent Pass’r Dept. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
140 So. Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









































ILLINOIS TEACHER 


THE TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 
TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


I am always coming upon reasons for a 
great professional organization of teachers. 
We need an organization that will command 
the respect and attention of the public. One 
that will make school questions and school 
needs of at least as much concern to the peo- 
ple in each community as is the church or 
the Woman’s Club or the Chamber of Com- 
merce—I might even say as is baseball. 
Teachers, become the leaders of your com- 
munities in educational planning that the 
pastors, the so¢ial workers, and the play 
directors are in their lines. This can be 


[ Advertisements 


accomplished only by union and cooperation 
of all teachers in determining the next things 
that progress requires the schools to do. 
Individual students of our educational 
needs are making new organizations of text- 
book material intended better to carry out 
certain principles of the learning process. 
C, A. McMurry provides for successive or- 
ganization of ‘‘growing ideas.’’ E. L. 
Thorndike organizes materials with refer- 
ence to the laws of successive habit forma- 
tions. W. C. Bagley seeks the common ele- 
ments of knowledge through which the 
thinking of today may find illustration. He 
would insure a more adequate means of dis- 
seminating each advance of new upon old 





useless material. 


facts of addition. 
for some purpose. 
views must follow. 


no guess work, 


2451-59 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


The Everyday Arithmetic 


“The Arithmetic of Everyday Life’’ 


Leads in amount of attention to essentials, in effective introduction 
of new work, in amount and character of drill work, in reviews, in 
real problems, in natural grouping of problems, and in omitting 


This Series Meets Present Day Standards 
1. These days of efficiency tests demand a complete mastery of 
fundamental facts and processes in arithmetic. 
guessing cannot take the place of the mastery of the fundamental 
2. New processes must be introduced gradually, concretely and 
3. Live, active drill, all that can be needed, and systematic re- 


4. The work must be clinched by real problems from real life; 


5. The problems should be grouped as they naturally occur. 
6. All useless material must be cleared out of the way. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Finger-counting and 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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and of all of the continents. 


maps and geographical helps. 


United States Outline Map. 

Division of States. 

Place Map, showing states and 
cities. 

Piace Map, showing states, 
méuntains, rivers, coast and 
boundary features. 

Drainage Map. 

Physiographic Regions of U.S. 

Physiographic Regions of East- 
ern U.S. 

Rainfall Map. 

Navigable Rivers and Canals. 

Wheat Map 

Product Map. 

Coal and Iron Map. 

Mineral Map. 

Population Map. 

Corn and Livestock Map. 

Area of the U. S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 





The following is a list of our desk outline maps for the study of the 
geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 
100 assorted for 80c, plus the postage. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Hl. 


Send for our complete list of 


New England States. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
Southern States. 
“Outline Map. 
° “Cotton Map. 
Texas compared with 17 smaller countries 
of Europe. 
Central States Outline Map. 
“Drainage Map. 
Western States Outline Map. 
“ Drainage Map. 
“* Railroads and Cities. 
“Irrigation and Crops. 
“National Forests and Parks. 
Alaska, Surface, Product and Transportation 


ap. 
Philippine Islands. 
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knowledge. 

These are a few of many workers for bet- 
ter textbooks. It would seem that all of 
these principles coordinate. There can be 
no contradiction between them if all are 
true, nor do they oppose the old principles 
upon which good textbooks have always been 
made. They develop and define principles 
that have been followed somewhat blindly 
perhaps. And yet because schools remain 
independent of one another and teachers 
have no professional organization in whicn 
all associate to gain the strength of union, 
the advances really secured in the technique 
of teaching and in the better organization 
of textbooks must come very slowly indeed. 


ALL SOCIAL PROBLEMS ARE DOUBLE 


Education just because it deals with hu- 
man beings has to harmonize two distinct 
controls of life. One is that of the individ- 
ual as a separate organism, the other that 
of society as an established civilization. The 
school which develops only the natural pow- 
ers of the individual, however scientifically 
it works, is a failure. So also is the school 
that trains all its pupils to a common mold 
or fits each to a given niche in an estab- 
lished social order. 

So it is with textbooks. The material 
is not well organized if proper provision is 
not made for developing both of these con- 
trols of life. In the development of text- 
books, however, the social need has received 
the larger share of attention. To the skill 
of the teacher has been left the adaptation 
of material to the needs of particular in- 
dividuals. The tendency of newer textbooks 
seems to be to change the emphasis some- 
what and give more attention to the peda- 
gogy of individual development for specific 
powers. 

In another connection I have suggested 
the possibility of using two'kinds of text- 
books. One kind would present the common 
elements which may be selected as the foun- 
dation required that all may understand 
each other. The other kind would furnish 
many organizations of knowledge suited to 
various needs of individual development. 
One difficulty found with this suggestion is 
that no agreement is in sight as to the com- 
mon elements, and another difficulty lies in 
the lack of power by teachers to select and 
of freedom to use material arranged for in- 
dividual development. 

A way around these difficulties may be 
found by providing more reference books 
for all schools to be used in connection with 
textbooks. Reference books adapted to school 
needs have yet to be published and textbooks 
thus relieved of the necessity of an encyclo- 
pedie range of information by being able to 
refer to the reference books. The schools 
try constantly to use more references. But 
most of the books available are not prepared 
for use by children and do not coordinate 
with the needs aroused by textbook studies. 
Little can be done in this line unless a wide 
spread educational policy makes demands 
for coordinated textbooks and _ reference 
books. What is called The World Book is 
the latest attempt to provide a reference 
book for school use. It is planned for gen- 
eral school needs. But if publishers will 
now undertake so monumental a work as this 
it seems probable that they would co- 
operate in producing the needed smaller 
books specifically coordinated for particular 
grades and subjects if educational demand 
ealled for them and textbooks provided for 
their use. In the meantime teachers are 
using available reference books, unsuited 
as they are to effective school work. The 
textbooks, also, are leaving more place for 
this use of reference books. 

Gro. A. Brown. 
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THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., 


Established 
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CHICAGO 
40 years in Chicago 


Incorporated 


1890 


Our new home is a fitting tribute to 
the quality of our products, and the 
service which we have rendered to 
the educational field, in this sec- 
tion, since the opening of our office 
in Chicago forty years ago. 


Here you will be welcome at any and 
all times, and we sincerely invite you 
to call. 


One section of our office is furnished 
as a rest room and meeting place for 
visiting teachers and other friends. 
Samples of our materials and books 
always on display. 

Our improved facilities assure max- 
imum service with prompt and care- 
ful attention to all your needs. 


May 15th, 1918, we moved to our new building at the above address. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
(accredited) 

Immediat: ly fo'lowing Inte:nat: onal Kindergarten Union Con 
vention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Studv, Regular Courses 
Cred'ts aoplied on dioloma. Open Air Kindergarten on 
Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bath- 
ing Beaches, etc or information address 701 Rush St., or 
25 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1225S. Michigan Ave. Chi 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance »mong teachers. 
Both will rece’ ze personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 
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Good High School Books 








Gorton’s 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN PHYSICS—1918 


A revised edition of a popular text. 
Gorton has a thorough, scientific basis 
and at the same time emphasizes 
practical problems of mechanism and 
construction in such a way as to 
awaken the pupil’s keenest interest. 


McLaughlin's 


time which he is studying. 


35 West 32nd Street 





Coulter's 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES 
IN BOTANY 


Botany is treated as the basis of 
commercial agriculture. While the 
scientific study of plant life is prop- 
erly discussed, the practical side is 
emphasized to the point of familiar- 
izing the pupil with the essential proc- 
esses of food production. The ideal 
text for present conditions. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


Not a recital of bare historical facts but a live interpretation of the in- 
tellectual as well as the physical development of our nation. 
other contemporary illustrations enable the pupil to catch the spirit of the 


Cartoons and 


For prospectus and intrcductory terms write to 


D. APPLETON &© COMPANY 


New York 
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100% LOYAL CITIZENSHIP 
The big problem in education is—how to get 100 percent citizenship. 
We need it today —we can get it for tomorrow. 
OUR CHILDREN MUST BE PREPARED FOR CITIZENSHIP 1HROUGH AN UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF OUR PROBLEMS, OUR ACHIEVEMENTS, OUR INSTITUTIONS, 
OUR IDEALS 


This is the aim of the new history for grammar grades and junior high schools 


The History of the American People 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and WM. CHANDLER BAGLEY 


This new history teaches boys aad girls to think of events and issues of the living 
present in the light of their historical past. It covers the course of study outlined by the 
Committee of Eight, presents many new topics also, and brings our history down to date. But 


most distinctively 
It Tells the Real Story of the American People 
their life, labor, sacrifices and ideals—as it has never before been told in a school history. 
READY MAY 1, 1918 


YOU WILL CERTAINLY WISH TO KNOW THIS BOOK BEFORE MAKING YOUR 
ADOPTIONS IN ELEMENTARY HISTORY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - Prairie Ave. and 25th St. 
CHICAGO 














Three Timely Books for Teachers] | [he Md Tea i renter thn Er 


Every progressive teacher will be interested in the ap- Ist. ‘World Literature” adapted to use in elementary 


pearance of these three new teachers’ books: grades: 


McMurry and - - Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 
Classic Stories for the Little Ones 


The Teaching of Arithmetic Husted’s 
More Classic Stories 


By JOHN C. STONE, Head of the Department of Mathe- Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow 
(Short Poems) 


matics, State Normal School, Montclair, N.J. 
Prof. Stone's experience in preparing teachers in normal schools, in Stories of Indian Children 
his work in teachers’ institutes, together with his experience as a Gale’s - - - - Story of Ulysses 
textbook writer, admirably fit him to make a book of this nature. Children’s Odyssey 
And indeed, every teacher of arithmetic will find this book very Berbers - = ~ Wegner Opera Stories 


helpful in the teaching of the subject. Price $7.25, postpaid. 
Eyestone’s - - - Rimes and Stories 


Moral Education in School and Home 2nd. “The Life of the People” coordinated with 
(Ready in Juae) history: 


By J. O. ENGLEMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Ill. Brown's - 
- - - Story of Lincoln 


- -  §tory of Our English Grandfathers 


Mr. Engleman does not advocate in this book the teaching of Cravens’ 
morals in our schools as a distinct subject, but rather wishes to : : : sis 
emphasize the need of permeating with a moral purpose every sub- Husted’s - - ~- Stories of Indian Chiefs 
ject taught. He shows in it the important rdle moral education Bayliss’ - - - The Little Cliff-Dweller 
may be made to play in the building of character, and in the Lolami in Tusayan 
mental, spiritual, and aesthetic development of the young. Price ; 
$1.25, postpaid. 3rd. ‘*Great Art’’ made a common possession: 
6 8 ° Edgar Packard's Picture Readings and our supplies of the 
Spanish in the High School picture reproductions for study by the children afford a 
new and much needed opportunity for picture study. We 
believe Picture Readings will do for the common ap- 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, Head of the Department of 
Spanish, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. preciation of art what our literature adaptations have done 


This is a handbook of methods and it will be found of great value for language. 
to the teacher of Spanish. It is the gnly book of its kind on the Write today to the publisher about any of these books 
market. Price $7.25, postpaid. that in:erest you for school work. 


ADDRESS THE:— 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. li 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON Pub "6 omen eens Company 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
dere. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. é 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 
17 and 18, 1918. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 1 
and 2, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February.) 


When a teacher is arguing for higher wages, a larger 
state school fund, a pension law, the abolition of the 
office of township treasurer, or anything else for the 
improvement of the schools or the teachers’ conditions, 
his argument is much more effective if he knows and can 
quote authentic statistics. Therefore, we are publishing 
this month a summary of the most recent statistical 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Every teacher should file this table of statistics and learn 
how to use it. Suppose you look at’ it now and find an- 
swers to the following questions: 

How many pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
Illinois? 

What was the average per cent of attendance of the 
pupils enrolled ? 

What was the cost per pupil for the annual current 
expense ? 

What was the average cost per day for each pupil? 

How many teachers were employed ? 

How many of these teachers never attended any 
school above the elementary? How many were gradu- 
ates of at least a high school? 

What was the average annual salary for all teachers? 

How many taught for less than $600 a year? How 
many for less than $400 a year? 

What amount was paid by the districts for the promo- 
tion of health? For transportation of pupils? For 
night schools? 

What amount was paid out of the distributive fund 
for the salaries of township treasurers. 


The teachers of Iowa have reorganized their state 
association on a plan somewhat similar to ours. Mr. 
Charles F. Pye of Des Moines, visited the meeting of 
the I. S. T. A. last December and had several confer- 
ences with the secretary and other officers. He is now 
secretary of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association and 
associate editor of Midland Schools, the official organ of 
that association. We quote the following from the May 
number of that organ: 

‘*‘Mr. Charles F, Pye, secretary of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, is actively engaged in increasing 
the membership of the Association. He is meeting with 
good success and the co-operation of county superin- 
tendents and school people generally throughout the 
state. If superintendents will give Mr. Pye their sup- 
port, the membership of the Association will be increased 
to 15,000 before November. Iowa teachers have it in 
their power to make the Association under its reorgan- 
ized form not only a great educational success profes- 
sionally, but also an organization that will promote the 
financial welfare of every teacher in the state. Fifteen 
thousand Iowa teachers with their relatives and friends 
can place on our statute books advanced legislation that 
will mean much to the teachers and more to the pupils 
and citizens of Iowa.’’ 


The Teachers’ Council of Colorado recently started 
a campaign to get the state constitution amended and 
to initiate certain educational laws, which were to be 
submitted to the people under a law providing for such 
a referendum. But they ran afoul of an existing law 
entitled ‘‘An act to prohibit state officers and employes 
from soliciting signatures to any initiative or referendum 
petition, and providing penalties for the violation of 
this act.’’ They have been advised that, since they are 
considered state employes, they are prohibited from the 
following: 

1. Acting as officers or upon committees of the edu- 
cational council in preparing educational measures of 
initiation. 

2. Procuring the circulation as officers or members 
of committees of the educational council of petitions for 
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the initiation of educational measures prepared and au- 
thorized by the council. 

3. Personally soliciting signatures to petitions such 
as were described, or collecting money to pay for the 
circulation of such petitions. 

The president of the council has written to the mem- 
bers stating that ‘‘the campaign in the interests of the 
proposed amendments must be dropped ; but a campaign 
should be instituted to have this law repealed, that the 
teachers of the state may exercise the right of citizen- 
ship.’’ 

Surely the teachers of Colorado constitute a large, 
intelligent class of high-minded citizens and educational 
experts; but they are prohibited from asserting their 
citizenship in a very effective way by the existing law; 
this is an injustice to the teachers and a loss to the state. 


The editor, acting as an alternate for State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair, attended a meeting of the N. E. A. 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure and Pensions 
held at Philadelphia on April 29. 

Dr. Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College, chairman 
of the committee, had prepared a report, which was read, 
discussed and amended and which will be presented to 
the N. E. A. for action in July. This report as it now 
stands contains little concerning tenure and pensions, 
but recognizes a real crisis in education on account of the 
very low and inequitable salaries of teachers. It calls 
attention to the patriotic necessity for educating the 
people of this country upon the actual facts in this mat- 
ter, of getting them to realize that there is such a crisis, 
and of arousing the public to act in some concrete way 
to relieve the situation. Dr. Swain said in effect that we 
must lead people to understand that while our boys are 
dying in France and on the sea to save our country we 
must maintain our schools in a high degree of efficiency 
to make the country worth saving. Further mention of 
the action of the committee is made in another column 
under the caption, ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries and Civiliza- 
tion.’’ 


At the time this is written (May 24), the question 
of teachers’ wages is one of the livest topics in Illinois. 
The fact that there is a great demand for adaptable abil- 
ity in many other lines of work at better wages is taking 
large numbers of teachers out of the schools. Some 
school boards are trying to hold their good teachers by 
straining to the limit their legally available financial 
resources. Others are going beyond their legal limit 
and are levying a building fund to be in some way shuf- 
fled into the educational fund. Still others are running 
into debt, issuing anticipation warrants to the limit, pay- 
ing interest on teachers’ orders and saying frankly that 
the legislature will have to take care of the situation in 
the future. 

But some boards are offering their teachers the same 
low salaries they paid last year, or even less. The teach- 
ers in a few small cities have practically ‘‘gone on 
strike’’ and have refused to accept the offers of -their 
boards. One teacher of twenty years’ experience writes 
the editor that he has made an investigation in his part 
of the state and that wages there will not be increased. 
His letter indicates that there is a scarcity of real teach- 
ers, but an abundance of young applicants, certificate 
holders, boys and girls who want to teach a year or two, 
and penurious directors who are willing to hire the low- 
est bidder. He declares that ‘‘we need a minimum wage 
law of at least $700 a year; then the boards would apply 
the process of elimination to the applicants and the real 
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teacher would be protected from the low bidder. The 
farmers, railroaders, and miners have all been helped 
by the government; and it is time the teachers get to- 
together and demand something for themselves.’’ 

So we learn that some teachers are talking organiza- 
tion or ‘‘unionization’’; while others are just quitting 
their profession and going to work for real wages. 


The National Bureau of Education is urging teachers 
to remain in the work as a patriotic duty, and is advis- 
ing boards of education to recall teachers who have re- 
tired from the profession even if the boards must sus- 
pend or repeal their rules against employing married 
women. The Commissioner of Education has issued a 
statement in which he says: 

**Don’t close the schools; use them to their maximum 
capacity. The entire spirit of the Administration at 
Washington is, and has been from the beginning, that 
the war should in no way be used as an excuse for giving 
the children of the country any less education, in quan- 
tity or quality, than they otherwise would have had. 
Both the present demands of the war emergency and the 
prospective demands of the necessary readjustments in- 
evitably to follow emphasize the need of providing in full 
measure for the education of all the people.’’ 

At the same time he says that ‘‘from every part of 
the country come reports of large numbers of teachers 
leaving the schools of country and city to enter some 
primary or secondary military service of the country 
or to engage in clerical, commercial, or industrial oceu- 
pations at salaries or wages much larger than they re- 
ceived as teachers.”’ 

This means that the Federal government is bidding 
against the states for the service of teachers and at the 
same time insisting that well qualified teachers stay with 
their work in the schools and that the schools be kept 
highly efficient. It means also that our states and local 
authorities will be compelled to bid higher for teachers, 
that the schools will become poor and inefficient, or that 
education will become nationalized. Which shall it be? 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL STATISTICS 


Summary of report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1917. 


CENSUS. 


Population of Illinois (Federal census, 1910) 

Population under 21 years of age (school census, 1917): 
reer ere eres at vere 1,268,074 
Pre re ee 1,250,582 


5,638,591 


BORE conc Sesctisoscnsecesneecesceeseseseseeees 2,518,656 
Population between 6 and 21 years of age 
(school census, 1917): 


860,823 
856,776 
1,717,599 


Per cent of minors of school age 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Per Gain 

cent percent 

of over 
Boys. Girls. Total. total. 

Kindergarten ........ 19,917 20,152 40,069 3.6 

First year... ........ 93,268 84,463 177,731 16.2 

Second year 65,327 60,634 125,961 11.5 

Third year... .....,. 67,882 63,484 131,366 11.9 

Fourth year......... 59,038 56,769 115,807 10.5 

Fifth year........... 62,028 59,336 121,364 11.8 

Sixth year... ....... 46,349 45,707 92,056 8.3 


Elementary. 
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Seventh year........ 53,568 54,424 107,992 9.8 40.8 
Eighth year... ...... 32,752 35,229 67,981 62 —25.9 


Total... ........500,129 480,198 980,327 89.8 05 





Secondary (High), 


PRE kv cesccess Eee 26,363 50,208 of 14.0 
Tenth year... ....... 13,286 16,225 29,511 . 8 
Eleventh year....... 9,000 10,898 19,898 d 13.1 
Twelfth year........ 6,342 8,482 14,824 . 6.2 





Total... ........ 52,473 61,968 114,441 /. 9.2 
Grand total . . .552,602 542,166 1,094,768 100. 93 


NoTe.—Variation of enrollment in grades is caused by alter- 
nation plan of State Course of Study. 


Per cent of school age enrolled in public schools 
Per cent enrolled in elementary and secondary private 
schools . 


Total per cent enrolled in all elementary and secondary 
schools .... 


Attendance, Length of Term and Average Cost. 


Number of daysattendance . . . .....eeeeeeceececes 155,250,044 
Average daily attendance ... 976,416 
Average per cent of perfect attendance ... ........ 88 
Average number of days schools were in session . . .. 159 
Average number of days each pupil attended . cece 141 
Average number of months schools were in session sas 7.6 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for current expense . . $35.39 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for allexpense ........ 47.40 


Promotions, Graduates and Tuition Pupils. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
Number of eighth year pupils promoted.. 25,802 29,645 55,447 
Number of elementary tuition pupils... 2,522 2,532 5,054 
Number of high school graduates..... 6,063 8,286 14,349 
Number of high school tuition pupils... 6,736 8,134 14,870 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


Number of teachers graduates of a: 
College and State Normal School. cons: ae 
College, OMY . oo ssccccccccccccccccess 3,998 
State Normal School, OUT s+ acnneunstes 6,597 
Four-year high school, only... . 


Total . 
Number having attended but not a graduate of a: 
College and State Normal School 
State Normal School 
High School . 
11,784 
Number having attended no school above ele- 


mentary .... 2,195 


Grand total 34,399 


State Teachers Pension Fund. 


Number of contributors 12,906 
Amount contributed .. . $193,382 


Teachers and Their Salaries. 


Number of superintendents who do no 
teaching .... 

Number of superintendents and principals 
who teach less than half the time 

Number of teachers and principals 
teach half time or more 


Total .. 


Number of teaching positions held by: 
Dl 6.44 ished deeb petinnaaeneebnccsnen 6,245 
Women 


, ee 
Number of vacancies caused by: 
Death .... 
Resignations... 
Change of term . 
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Amount earned by teachers: 
$ 5,617,605 25 
Women... 20,687,565 53 
Dotad . no cvcccvcvcccsccvceccescosscecees $26,305,170 78 
Average annual salaries paid teachers: 
_, PRERTIT Tere re $899 53 
Women.... 


$768 84 


Length of Service in Same District. 
Teachers ic ef service in same district: 

One year . .- 11,776 Eleven years... 516 
5,040 Twelve years.... 547 

Three years... 3,281 Thirteen years... 451 
Four years... 2,171 Fourteen years... 376 
Five years.... 1,479 Fifteen years... 288 
Six years .... 1,077 Sixteen years... 287 
Seven years... 821 Seventeen years.. 357 
Eight years... 711 Eighteen years... 331 
Nine years... 596 Nineteen years... 314 
Ten years.... Twenty years .. . 3,189 


Total . 


ANNUAL SALARIES PAID TEACHERS. 


Elementary Secondary (high). Per cent 

of 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Total. total. 
Receiving under 

ae RE 105 15 146 

$ 200-$ 299.... 1,050 § 11 1,347 

300-—- 399.... 1,0: 2,984 19 4,043 

400-— 499.... 985i 6,322 ‘ 68 7,366 

500- 599.... j 3,457 249 4,211 


17,113 


600— 699.... ‘ 2.163 27 3,001 

700— 799.... 38 1,402 155 7 2,215 

800— 899.... 2 1,349 175 32 1,965 

900— 999.... 1,092 192 24: 1,604 
1,000— 1,099 .... f 669 205 8 1,126 
1,100-— 1,199 .... j 326 137 2 635 
1,200-— 1,299 .... ‘ 261 189 7 624 
1,300-— 1,399 .... i 2,722 115 7 2,979 
1,400-— 1,499 .... { 409 138 673 
1,500— 1,599 .... { 118 109 331 
1,600— 1,699 .... : 346 94 p 535 
1,700— 1,799 .... 26 6 89 8 204 
1,800-— 1,899 .... 2: 9 42 . 117 
1,900-— 1,999 .... } 6 . 68 5 154 
2,000— 2,499 .... 25 51 186 . 392 
2,500- 2,999 .... 21 29 105 8¢ 244 
3,000 and over... 139 104 51 302 





Total......... 4,045 24980 2,246 2943 34,214 
Grand total .. 29,025 5,189 34,214 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

School buildings and sites........... $136,264,832 

Equipment, (furniture,apparatus,ete.) 9,477,548 
Total .... $145,742,380 


AMOUNT OF TAXES LEVIED AND BONDS OUTSTANDING. 
Amount of taxes levied August, 1916 $49,569,918 
School bonds outstanding June 30, 1917 18,028,507 


DISTRICT FUNDS. 
Receipts. 

Ct Di, Bis ck cavetssecesacsousannded $11,624,339 94 
Distribution of trustees ............% 4,166,209 50 
District taxes . . 41,698,251 78 
Tuition fees paid by pupils........ 293,336 93 
Sale or rent of school property 232,003 83 
Sale of school bonds.............- 4,382,038 59 
Insurance adjustments ... ........ 162,052 48 
Other sources... 1,312,240 05 

6 4 & bbs ekuendnscénehebeeaeabaneneeese $52,246,133 16 


WETTTTITTT TTT TTT $63,870,473 10 
404,649 78 
176,250 ¢ 


Net receipts .... 

From other township treasurers.... 
Transfers of pupils 

Total duplications ... 580,900 13 

GORE so a oc ee cesarcvencesedeccees $64,451,373 23 
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Expenditures. 
General control— 
tichool boards and business offices $581,008 34 
Compulsory attendance 125,651 82 
Supts. who do no teaching 441,426 07 
EE 0 ok $6 atneersssecendoeseccenecceses $ 1,148,086 23 
Instruction— 
Superintendents and _ principals 
who teach less than half time. .$ 1,362,478 42 
Teachers and principals who teach 
half time or more 
State teachers’ pension fund.. 
Textbooks, stationery, supplies, 


24,410,450 68 
162,507 89 


79 
47 


NE 60.6 0 R66 oe ra eee secadeeicssdwecewes $27,060,300 


Operating school plant— 
Janitors, engineers, ete ... 
Fuel, water, power, light, ete.... 


...--$ 2,521,834 93 
2,249,419 27 


Te re errr rrr eer Tere TT TT rere 4,771,254 
Maintenance of plant (repairs, replacements, i 
surance, etc.) .... 
Auxiliary agencies— 
0 Frere were errr TTT $ 56,8905 
Promotion of health... ........ 47,435 
Transportation of pupils........ 70,963 
134,483 
322,351 
1,454,207 


3,677,935 2 


EE oo. tawesedawewns's 
Other expenditures ............ 
NE 4 ioe ettasceneneehessascce nents enens 2,086,246 42 
MOOR CUTPORE GUPORES . . 2 icc ccsccecscees $38,743,822 34 
Capital outlay— 
New grounds and buildings, alter- 
ations (not repairs) .........$ 9,896,163 38 
New equipment(not replace- 
RE errr 985,892 74 


Pee ee er ee rr $10,882,056 
Bonded debt— 
District bonds cancelled ... ....$ 1,454,901 13 
Interest on bonds. . 816,903 


Total... 2,271,805 


WHOS GHOMIONIOS . 5 cc cecccnccccencccesseeeee « 
Duplications— 

Paid to other twp. treasurers.... $407,633 82 

Tuition of transferred pupils.... 303,952 30 


BE dso as ee tetiasdis man edaawaseehndaaenes 
Balance on hand June 30, 1917 


711,586 
11,842,103 


NN. 6 « & attankeakeedaescesehaawee $64,451,372 9: 


TOWNSHIP DISTRIBUTIVE FUND. 


Balance July 1, 1916 $ 238,108 
Income of township fund.......... $ 

County distribution . . 3,822,682 

Other sources... 7,280 


Net receipts... 4,649,720 


I. 4's Seeracraneeeanen Ook eu IN $ 4,887,829 


Expenditures. 


Expense of trustees .. ..........0. * 37,968 
Publishing statements ........... 5,546 57 
Compensation of treasurers ....... 196,538 
Added to township fund 22,471 19 
Distributed to districts .......... 4,166,209 50 
Distributed but withheld from dis- 
TE ect woe bpu.aa dba ece 179,067 15 
re eee ree $ 4,607,801 23 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1917 280,028 12 


SINE «io: 4 4 Rash newaewavdweteswenee $ 4,887,829 35 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND CIVILIZATION. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, Chairman of the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, will 
deliver an address at the Pittsburgh meeting on ‘‘Our 
Profession Shall Not Go Into Bankruptcy.’’ He will 
present eye-opening facts showing how salaries have not 
kept pace with the inerease in the cost of living. He will 
also face the problem courageously and point the way 
out. Dr. Swain and his Committee are in close cooper- 
ation with the National Education Association Commis- 
sion on the National Emergency in the nation-wide drive 
for inereast salaries, for efficient educational readjust- 
ment, and for the enlistment of the profession to carry 
out the big national program to mect the present crisis 
in education. 

The following statement is issued by Dr. Swain’s 
Committee to help in the drive: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND CIVILIZATION 


Present salaries will not meet the ever increasing 
cost of living. 

Teachers are leaving their schoolrooms by the thou- 
sands. 

They are taking up war work or entering industrial 
occupations. 

Their places are being filled, if at all, by unprepared 
and inexperienst recruits. 

Only our best efforts can maintain present standards. 

Our children need the best the country ean provide. 

Democracy must have enlightened civilization thru 
education. 

The Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of 
the N. E. A. has started a nation-wide drive to secure 
salary increases for all teachers. 

The United States Bureau of Education is support- 
ing this movement. 

We need your help to make this drive a success. 

Join the National Education Association. 

Ask all your teacher friends to join. 

If possible come to the Pittsburgh meeting, June 30 
to July 6, 1918. 

Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions— 
Joseph Swain, Chairman, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Margaret Haley, Chicago, Ill. 

Grace C. Forsythe, New York, N. Y. 
Harlan Updegraff, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. B. Johnson, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Ernest C. Moore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Francis G. Blair, Springfield, Ill. 
John W. Carr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETARDATION.—CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


Cincinnati publie schools are exceptionally equipped 
in special opportunities for backward children and in 
the psychological examination of such children. Never- 
theless of every five children who leave the schools of 
that city, three have failed at least once according to a 
report of a survey just published by the Helen S. Troun- 
stine Foundation of that city. Of the children who fail, 
one-third fail at least three times. In the upper grades, 
over half of all the children are retarded. 

This retardation is startling, the report maintains, 
only in itself and not by comparison with other cities. 
The causes of it were sought through the intensive study 
of 656 children who failed in ten schools in 1914-’15. 
The first outstanding fact discovered was that chil- 
dren who failed were absent an average of twenty-five 
days, as compared with an average absence of only five 
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days for children who passed. More than half of those 
who failed were absent three weeks or over during the 
year. Absence thus stood out as the leading immediate 
eause of retardation. Illness was reported as the cause 
of four-fifths of the absences. 

Next in importance as causes of failure were feeble- 
mindedness and dullness. About one-eighth of the chil- 
dren who failed were definitely feebleminded, another 
eighth being inferior mentally. 

As compared with the general run of children ex- 
amined by the school physician, those who failed had 
twice as many physical defects. Anemia, pre-tubercu- 
lous conditions and defective tonsils and adenoids were 
ten times as frequent among those who failed as among 
the successful. 

Poverty seems to have been an underlying cause of 
both sickness and physical defects. Two-thirds of the 
children, says the report, came from families with in- 
comes insufficient to maintain a normal standard of liv- 
ing. Overerowding was frequent, 62% of the families 
living in three rooms or less. Not more than one child 
in four came from a home containing a bath tub. 

Failures were four times as frequent in history, lan- 
guage, arithmetic and geography as in household and 
industrial arts. In some schools one child out of five 
failed, while in others, without any apparent reason, 
only one out of ten or one out of fifteen failed. 

The remedies recommended for retardation, aside 
from the underlying necessity for establishing minimum 
standards of living for all families, are founded upon a 
recommendation for intensive study of all children who 
fail. Every such child, the report urges, should be ex- 
amined physically, mentally and socially, to get at the 
individual causes for failure. Where retardation is a 
health problem, reconstructive and preventive steps 
should be taken. Where mental deficiency is the cause, 


children who are not fit subjects for institutional segre- 
gation should be frankly accepted, the report contends, 
as future members of the unskilled labor class, and their 
education should be adapted not to preparation for fu- 
ture professional careers, but to fitting them as well as 
they are capable of being fitted for happy and successful 
manual toil. 


The Survey, May, 1918. 


UNITS OF TAXATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


For many years the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has advocated a larger territorial unit for school 
taxation. We have found that school children and tax- 
able property are unevenly distributed over the state, 
which means that some local districts have very numer- 
ous pupils and little taxable property and that other 
districts have vast amounts of property and wealth and 
very few children. Therefore, we have stood for the 
general principle that all the property in the state must 
be taxed to educate all the children in the state, which 
means that all the children in the state are to have equal 
educational opportunities so far as financial support and 
school facilities are concerned. 

Therefore, we have advocated a larger state school 
tax to be turned into the distributive fund, and have suc- 
ceeded in raising this tax from one million dollars a year 
to four million dollars a year. But it was found that 
many districts did not use the additional state fund to 
improve their schools, but took advantage of the increased 
distribution from the state fund to reduce their local tax- 
ation, pay their teachers the same low salaries, and con- 
duct the same inefficient schools in insanitary buildings. 
It followed logically and as a matter of course that a law 
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should be enacted providing that the state specizy the 
conditions under which it would raise revenue for loeal 
districts; and so there was enacted what is generally 
known as the health and safety law, or the ‘‘sanitation 
law,’’ under the provisions of which certain state officers 
specify the minimum requirements for heating, lighting, 
seating, ventilation, water supply, and safety from fire 
necessary for a local district to have before it can receive 
its share of the state funds. 

This law is certainly reasonable and beneficial, but 
it is harshly criticized in some parts of the state. There 
are still many people, some of whom are school officers in 
Illinois, who, like spoiled children, expect and demand 
liberal paternalistic contributions to their spending 
money and at the same time resent any regulations as 
to how they shall spend it. Within the last year, several 
men who are intelligent enough to represent their com- 
munities in the legislature said they were in favor of 
repealing the health and safety law and that they favored 
also an increase in the appropriation to the state school 
fund. Many people who gladly accepted financial aid 
for their local schools declare that the sanitation law 
interferes with the rights of parents to raise their chil- 
dren as they please and that it ‘‘tramples underfoot the 
sacred democratic principle of home rule,’’ as one legis- 
lator stated it. However, the sanitation law was not 
repealed; the teachers by their intelligent explanation 
and defense and the county superintendents by their 
wise administration and reasonable enforcement have 
made the sanitation law an established fact in Illinois. 

But a very acute and complicated problem still re- 
mains with us, which may be stated as follows: What 
should be the territorial unit of school taxation and of ad- 
ministration? Should the unit of taxation be the dis- 
trict, township, county, or state? Or should it be a 
combination of two or more of these, part of the neces- 
sary funds being raised by each unit? And, if there 
should be two or more units, what part of the revenue 
should be raised by each and upon what conditions should 
it be distributed? How far shall each nnit control the 
course of study and the administration of the local 
schools ? 

Until quite recently the nation had not been consid- 
ered a unit of either school taxation or school adminis- 
tration. But now, with the United States at war with a 
powerful, efficient, and dangerous foe, with a strong, 
popular and efficient administration at Washington, 
with all our people thinking of the needs of the nation 
as a nation, with some of our great men preaching the 
doctrine of ‘‘the new nationalism,’’ and with the seem- 
ingly ineradicable desire of most people to receive pa- 
ternalistie contributions from sources of great wealth, 
the United States as a whole enters as a factor in our 
already complicated problem; and we are beginning to 
hear much about ‘‘ Federal aid,’’ and ‘‘ Federal control.’’ 


Several addresses upon various phases of this prob- 
lem were delivered at Atlantic City at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. Since our Association 
may soon want to take some definite stand upon the ques- 
tion, we shall quote a part of each of two addresses for 
their information, and for their thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

State Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts 
said : 

‘* Education in America is neither uni- 
versal nor efficient. This is not so because our people as 
a whole want it to be so but because it cannot be other- 
wise so long as it rests upon a parochial or neighborhood 
conception of responsibility. To think in terms of larger 
units, and to widen the boundaries of our responsibilities, 
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INTO THE TEACHING OF AGRIFl 





Teach in .Terms of the Lives of the People—It Will Bni« 


HE world-wide war has taught us that ideas and theories are without value unless translated{{7/-c 
action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. , 


Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentiment is demanding ¢ 
be done. The coming generation must assume the burden of performing the world’s work, and 
is essential to good work. There must be less bookish work. In the words of Theodore Roos 
“There must be more shooting and less; 


ing; fewer words and more real 
Words will not plow a field; words w 
build a home; words will not developa 
humanity, nor build a great nation. 
ing in terms of the lives of the people 
Big Idea in Education. 
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A missionary in India one day gave 
native boys this lesson: PROF 

‘‘Whatsoever ve would that men 
do unto you, do ye even so unto the 

He told the boys to learn it and 
they had done so to report to him. 
time afterwards he met one of the boy 
had been in the class and asked him wh 
had not reported. 

The boy said, “I have not yet learne 
lesson.”’ 

The missionary was surprised. 

ia = he replied, ‘‘the lesson is not difficult 

Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love he repeated: “W hatsoever ye would, 
but the boy interrupted, ‘‘O yes, yes, me can say it but me can’t do it yet.”’ 
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This is a doing-things world. We must put action into our work. Schools should deal with home pre 
The business of the school is to fit for the duties of life. In some schools this is being done. Some 
are planning and working to carry this big idea into every school, and especially into the rural sd 
Missouri is doing great work. 
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to Your School—It Will Make Your Work a Success 


Tie Missouri plan is: 


Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the 
-the testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home making, health problems, and right living. 


The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year. The 
‘ar, Crops or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal life; the 
year, soils and home. 


The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only 
| subjects directly pertaining to farming, but also to everything that con- 
cerns the life and welfare of the children and the people of the commun- 
ity—health, sanitation, home conveniences, 
social conditions, and community interests. _ 





ALFALFA BALANCES . 
In order to help those who really want to THE eo ! 
teach agriculture and home work, we have ey 
prepared agricultural charts, lantern slides, 
stencils, and booklets especially for use in both 
the rural and the grade schools. The sten- 
cils, charts, and lantern slides visualize school 
work. They make it real; any child can 
understand it. The children can make their 
own lecture charts. 
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Teachers, do not think that because you haven't an agricultural education you 
ot teach agriculture. You can teach agriculture.. Many are doing it. The Smotiee Child Con Undorsmnd 
Ve will help you by furnishing charts, slides, stencils, and agricultural 

klets. Thousands of teachers are using them. If you want to make use of any of this material 
e us. 


"he Harvester Company has published this material at considerable expense, but it is free to you. 
loan you charts, slides, and stencils on the condition that you pay the express charges from Chicago and 
n, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on many subjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


VESTER COMPANY 


EY (Inc.) 


SION DEPARTMENT 
Director CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. 
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Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentiment is demanding tine — 
be done. The coming generation must assume the burden of performing the world’s work, and 
is essential to good work. There must be less bookish work. In the words of Theodore Roos@- 
















































































Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love he repeated: “W hatsoever ye would, oh 
but the boy interrupted, ‘‘O yes, yes, me can say it but me can’t do it yet.” a4 
This is a doing-things world. We must put action into our work. Schools should deal with home pre 
The business of the school is to fit for the duties of life. In some schools this is being done. Some@™lh: 
are planning and working to carry this big idea into every school, and especially into the rural s¢ 
Missouri is doing great work. 
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Words will not plow a field; words wi 
build a home; words will not develop a 
humanity, nor build a great nation. 
ing in terms of the lives of the people 
Big Idea in Education. 































A missionary in India one day gave 
native boys this lesson: PROF 

‘‘Whatsoever ve would that men 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them 

He told the boys to learn it and 
they had done so to report to him. 
time afterwards he met one of the boy 
had been in the class and asked him wih«c t 
had not reported. 

The boy said, “‘I have not yet learn 
lesson.” 

The missionary was surprised. 
he replied, ‘‘the lesson is not difficult 
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‘co Your School—It WiJl Make Your Work a Success 


lated§7/:e Missouri plan is: 


Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the 
e—the testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home making, health problems, and right living. 


The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year. The 
ear, Crops or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal life; the 
\ year, soils and home. 


The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only 
| subjects directly pertaining to farming, but also to everything that con- 
cerns the life and welfare of the children and the people of the commun- 
ity—health, sanitation, home conveniences, 
social conditions, and community interests. 





ALFALFA BALANCES . 
In order to help those who really want to THE oe 
teach agriculture and home work, we have mem 
prepared agricultural charts, lantern slides, 
stencils, and booklets especially for use in both 
the rural and the grade schools. The sten- 
cils, charts, and lantern slides visualize school 
work. They make it real; any child can 
understand it. The children can make their 
own lecture charts. 
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these are definitely the needs of the hour. The state now 
in the narrow sense, is the responsible creator of educa- 
tional opportunity. The state representing corporate 
democracy can and must enforce the means by which it 
is to be made safe and efficient. That represents the 
theory clearly laid down by the majority of states inf 
their constitutions. Even within the states the actual 
practice harks back to traditional conceptions of respon- 
sibility, individual and loeal, presenting education as a 
personal privilege and not as a need of the state. 

‘‘In the broadest sense, the limitation of state con- 
trol of education is determined only by the conception 
of the people of the meaning, and the worth of democracy 
and of their responsibility for its safety, its security and 
its success, 

**As a major premise I submit that the time has ar- 
rived when the resourees and the common purpose of our 
people should get behind our educational program, when 
we must accept the principle that we will tax wealth 
wherever it is for the education of children, wherever 
they may live, for the solution of our educational prob- 
lems, wherever they are found, for the production of 
that equality of educational opportunity without which 
democracy ean never realize itself to the full. 

‘There are those who at once say: ‘But that means 
sending our money away for the benefit of others.’ It 
is the echo of the original individualist protesting the 


education of his neighbor’s children at community cost. . 


The protest stands only at the peril of national safety. 
As for myself, I am unable to think of the children of 
a community in other terms than as potential assets or 
liabilities of the state or the nation. If there are those 
of you of California or New York or Massachusetts, of 
Chicago or Philadelphia or Boston who say you do not 
propose to see your money thus disposed—then I reply, 
“Whence comes that money ?’ 

**Build a wall about your boundaries, check the flow 
of industry and commerce, and speedily you will dis- 
cover that you are parts of states, and parts of a nation 
from whose fortunes—good or bad—you are inseparable. 
Let us understand, once for all, that education does not 
break down anywhere that the people as a whole do not 
share the loss. By the same token, education, universal 
and efficient, means safety and prosperity common to 
us all. 


‘*Tt is not safe to make use of any given unit of gov- 
ernment unless, for the purpose at hand, the people feel 
themselves as in control of that unit. State support of 
education to the extent that it is regarded as coming from 
an outside source may be demoralizing. State control 
when looked upon as the officious action of an outside 
body not answerable to the people may be mischievous. 

‘*Both state support and state control when con- 
sciously adopted as the means of making effective what 
the state as a large community desires is defensible, is 
safe, and will be effective. The second limitation is one of 
administration. Some things the state can do better 
using a state agency, others a state can do better using 
a local agency. 

‘‘The fixing of general standards, of courses, terms, 
teachers’ qualifications, extent of school privileges, these 
are among the matters for state administration. The 
conduct of the schools within the bounds so determined 
are matters of local administration, and state depart- 
ments will come to grief in interfering with them, It 
is the business of the state agency to give effect to those 
things which the people of the state as a whole come to 
approve. With funds to equalize the costs, there must 
of course, likewise be power to compel, if need be, action. 
‘*One word as to what we may term the physical con- 
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tacts of local and state agencies. There can be no ques- 
tion that the acceptance of the principle of state support 
and state control has been retarded because of the clash- 
ing of these two kinds of machinery. Traditions of local 
self-government, fear of bureaucracy, distrust of officials 
who cannot be seen, have led the people to dread the 
results of state participation in the management of 
schools. State departments may, one may humbly ac- 
knowledge, have their lessons to learn. They need to 
look upon themselves, and try to get others also to regard 
them not as outside agencies coming in to determine the 
practise and procedure of education as with a supernal 
wisdom. 

‘*A state office of education is an agency created by 
the people to serve it in helping to interpret and make 
effective what they, the people, desire for the state as a 
whole. <A state department that gets much beyond that 
point is dangerous to itself, and not helpful to the state. 
Power, authority, and control, these are dangerous words 
anywhere. They need careful annotation in any office 
of education, be it local or state. Many of the antagon- 
isms which arise between local and state offices of edu- 
cation would disappear, if both would accept their rela- 
tionship as co-working agencies, each to supplement the 
other, created to make effective the ideals and purposes 
of the people in education. 

** As to the state in its broader significance, the nation, 
it is true that even the state neighborhood cannot carry 
out a program of education adequate for the nation, then 
there will arise shortly the question of the limitations 
of that wider state control. Here there are constitutional 
limitations which can, of course, be changed, though with 
difficulty. There are traditions which are altered even 
less easily than those of the constitution. But this much 
the nation can do. It can create an agency, or give power 
to one, to study national problems of education, not as 
statistics, but as for definite and practical programs. 
It can place before the nation these problems which the 
states have not solved, or can not solve. It can place 
national resources at the disposal of the state, that they 
may solve its, that is, the nation’s problems: It can help 
to formulate, and give expression as of a common tongue 
to those common ideals and standards which must more 
clearly and definitely stand forth as marking the road 
education must take, if it is to lead to a common ground 
of thought and action this great people which we now, 
more than ever before, must see as a nation.’’ 





State Superintendent C. P. Carey of Wisconsin said: 

‘*So far as finances are concerned, some school dis- 
tricts in the county are poor, some rich; some counties in 
the state are poor, some rich; some states are poor, some 
rich. Why not tax the nation as a whole for school pur- 
poses? Again, some communities are educationally 
alive and progressive, while some are indifferent and non- 
progressive. The same may be said of some states as 
compared with others. 

‘‘Then why not have power in Washington to com- 
pel all states to come up to the standard of the best and 
give them, if need be, the money to do it? Why not have 
a powerful educational organization at the capital of the 


‘‘There is danger here, I fully believe, and there is 
also danger in the political possibilities, not to say actu- 
alities, in some of the national laws that have already 
been enacted by congress, as for example the Smith- 
Hughes law. 

‘**T have great faith, however, in the ultimate common 
sense and democratic instincts and feelings of our cit- 
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izens, notwithstanding the fact that some of us are giddy 
or dizzy over the nationalizing idea; and unless we stop 
to consider very thoughtfully what can be properly na- 
tionalized and standardized, and possibly even erystal- 
lized, we shall have some day to retrace painfully our 
path—that is to say, if America is really to remain a dem- 
Cc ctndneneee 

‘“*Tf we are to have democracy, it must not be elimi- 
nated from the schools. Autocracy elminated from the 
schools of Germany would die, and democracy eliminated 
from our schools and our school system would die, for 
death would then be at its root. 

‘*Nationalizing education means for us red tape, poli- 
ties, compulsion, loss of public interest ; it means a hand- 
ed-down-from-above type of education. The adult cit- 
izens would then be called upon to acquiesce, to obey the 
law, to take what is given them. Democracy is a moving 
affair, a going concern, a growing concern, a matter of 
personal interest on the part of the citizen. Democracy 
in itself is a means and an opportunity for education. 

‘*We are today in all progressive states trying almost 
as strenuously to educate our adults as we are to educate 
our children, but if we were to enter upon a system that 
is handed down from those who are remote, if the think- 
ing is to be done for the people by their officers, then 
it will not matter much whether our people are educated 
or not, except in such ways as may make them efficient 
producers, and loyal supporters of the government. 


DEMOCRACY MUST FIGHT FOR LIFE, 


‘*T am of the opinion that our boasted democracy will 
have to fight for its very life after this war is over. The 
world has had a tremendous lesson in the efficiency possi- 
ble in an autocracy. Many of our citizens and some of 
our educators before we entered the war, were saying, 
‘Give us some autocratic efficiency.’ They would be say- 
ing it now if it were not taboo for the moment. 

‘‘There were even numbers of this body, arguing, I 
am told, for the elimination of the schoolmaster from the 
control of certain kinds of education. It was asserted 
that the commercial interests could better guide 
in such matters. We shall have a revival of it when the 
war is over. The man who is interested merely in the 
welfare of boys and girls will be looked upon as a narrow 
visionary and ineapable of thinking in national terms. 
It will be held that each child must be made to fit and 
to fill his niche in the great machine called ‘The Great 
State’.’’ 


ENGLAND AND EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


A new educational bill embodying some radical ideas 
is pending in the English Parliament. An article by I. 
L. Kandel of Columbia University, published in The 
New Republic of May 4, reviews the provisions of the 
bill and says that it will undoubtedly pass since it is a 
part of the program of the Labor Party and has the sup- 
port of every creed and all political parties. It is not a 
political measure, but the first guaranty of national re- 
construction in England which looks to the establishment 
of the highest democratic ideals for which the world is 
today at war. 

The following quotations from Mr. Kandel’s article 
give his ideas as to the most noteworthy provisions of 
the bill and remind us that England may surpass us in 
the application of democracy to the educational system. 

‘The country’s interest in education was aroused 
soon after the outbreak of the war, partly by the expo- 
sure of the deficiencies in its system of higher education, 
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partly by the remarkable spirit shown by the graduates 
of every type of educational institution. The energy 
displayed by the teaching profession in developing to the 
utmost the resources of the schools of every grade as a 
contribution of the nation’s need served to intensify the 
dawning recognition that the nation’s future was bound 
up with the improvement of the schools. The general 
press gave more attention to education during the first 
two years of the war than in any ten preceding it. Re- 
construction committees were everywhere established, all 
with the same purpose in view, the development of plans 
for the extension of educational facilities as the basis of 
progressive democracy. The nationalization of public 
utilities showed the possibilities in one direction, but the 
greatest stimulus and inspiration came from the revela- 
tion of the colossal financial resources of the country, 
which was able to spend in one day on the work of de- 
struction about half of the sum devoted by the state to 
education in one year. 

‘‘The public in general was accordingly prepared in 
1917 to give more serious attention than ever before to 
the needs of a national system of education, but the 
strongest stimulus came from the representative labor 
element. The Labor Party, which has been consolidating 
its strength and political influence by throwing open 
its ranks to all who work by hand and brain, feel that 
the opportunity has come for extending the conception 
of democracy in directions hitherto undreamed of. This 
ideal, however, is not to be secured by patchwork legis- 
lation but by systematic reconstruction that will secure 
for all the requisites of health, life and worthy citizen- 
ship. It is because Labor today is the only party that 
has a programme of reconstruction and some vision of 
the possibilities before the nation and the world that it is 
commending itself to those who work by brain as well 
as those who work by hand. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the National Union of Teachers and the 
Assistant Masters Association, representing respectively 
elementary and secondary school teachers, are consider- 
ing amalgamation with the party. The influence of the 
Labor Party is perhaps one of the strongest elements in 
securing the introduction of the measure for educational 
reform that is now before Parliament. While many 
diverse elements have contributed their share to the pro- 
gramme, the chief proposals of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association have been incorporated in the bill. 

‘*The first installment of educational reconstruction 
came a year ago with the appointment of Mr. Fisher as 
Minister of Education, the first appointment to this pos- 
ition of a man directly active in educational work. The 
second step was the increase in the last budget of the 
annual national expenditure for education of nearly 
eighteen million dollars above the previous year’s appro- 
priation, to be used mainly for the increase of teachers’ 
salaries. The third step is the education bill now being 
considered, which has the support of every party in 
Parliament and which will soon be placed on the statute 
book. 

‘*The present bill is based on the desire to develop a 
stronger nation with broader human sympathies ‘by of- 
fering to every child the opportunity of enjoying that 
form of education most adapted to fashion its qualities 
to the highest use.’ In the real sense the new system is 
to be a national system to conserve the physical and 
intellectual strength of the nation. A coordinated and 
well articulated plan is to be set up for the participation 
of every child in the country up to the age of eighteen 
not in attendance.at a full-time day school. There is to 
be less waste and greater efficiency by the encouragement 
of local cooperation. The limits on local educational 
expenditure are to be removed, and the central authority 
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is to pay annual grants equal at least to fifty per cent of 
the local burden. 

**The first care of the nation is to fill up the gaps 
that have been caused by the present ordeal. A better 
chance to survive is to be given every child born into the 
community by plans for the conservation and extension 
of life. Schools for mothers, to give training in prenatal 
and infant care, are to be subsidized by the government. 
Early school attendance is to be postponed for young 
children, but the need of establishing a suitable environ- 
ment for them at a time when women are entering the 
industries in increasing numbers is recognized in the 
development of nursery schools or day nurseries for 
children between the ages of two and six, in which care 
will be given to provide a healthy diet, plenty of fresh 
air and play, and medical inspection, with some intro- 
duction through play to formal school work. A move- 
ment in the same direction is the extension of an already 
excellent system of medical inspection and school nurs- 
ing to these pre-elementary schools and to the secondary 
and continuation schools. To this must be added the pro- 
vision of medical treatment and school clinics, and the 
medical attendance provided under the national insur- 
ance scheme to all workers. Further, enormous strides 
have been made during the war in the promotion of the 
health of factory workers by studies in fatigue and by 
the provision of rest and recreation facilities. Physical 
well being is also to be promoted by increased attention 
to physical training, organized games and recreational 
activities under the charge of play organizers. 

‘‘Important as the physical well being may be, Eng- 
land is beginning to recognize the importance of intel- 
lectual training for a growing democracy. The new law 
will abolish all exemptions from school attendance until 
the completion of the fourteenth year, with power 
granted to local authorities to raise the age to fifteen. 
Pupils will only be permitted to enter or leave at stated 
periods in the year. A rigorous system of school atten- 
dance will be accompanied by strict limitations on the 
labor of children during their attendance in the elemen- 
tary school. The elementary school curriculum of the 
future will be less bookish and more practical than hith- 
erto and will be better articulated with the higher 
schools. For those pupils who cannot pass on a second- 
ary school, more advanced courses will be provided in 
the last two years of the elementary school period. 

‘*The most radical part of the new programme is the 
introduction of compulsory attendance in continuation 
schools up to the completion of the eighteenth year for 
at least eight hours a week between the hours of eight 
Oe A TA Gin nc oes ceesee So far as one can 
see at present, labor will insist that the continuation 
schools will be classified not as trade or vocational 
schools but as secondary schools. Accordingly it is un- 
likely that the Munich plan will be followed. Instead 
the work of the continuation schools will be devoted to 
general education and healthy recreation. The idea un- 
derlying this plan is that no young person shall be de- 
prived of further educational opportunities through 
ecrly specialization and economic pressure. If the idea 
of democracy is to be realized and more leisure is to be 
enjoyed by all, the school must assume the task of pre- 
paring for its use. Holiday camps and clubs are to be 
developed te supplement the work of the continuation 
se'sools. The chie® eniphasis is placed on healthy cit- 
izenshiy and J.amar. values and only secondarily on the 
veeational aspect ........... In the curriculum a defi- 
nite stand is being msde by all parties against early 
specialization before the age of sixteen. Here too the 
animating motive is the provision of general prepara- 
tion for citizenship and leisure. 
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‘The quarrels of the classicists and scientists are 
likely to be set at rest by the acceptance of a new concep- 
tion of the humanities as those studies which should 
acquaint the pupil so far as may be ‘with the capacities 
and ideals of mankind, as expressed in literature and 
art, with its achievements and ambitions as recorded in 
history, and with the nature and laws of the world as 
interpreted by science, philosophy, and religion.’ There 
will be no place here for vocational education; not that 
the country is not awake to the needs of technical train- 
ing, but there is a strong feeling that ‘if in our reform 
we fix our eyes only on material ends, we may foster 
among ourselves the very spirit against which we are 
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fighting today’. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE N. E. A. 


Mr. W. B. Owen of Chicago, Chairman of the N. E. A. 
Committee on Organization reports that his committee’s 
plan of reorganization was approved by the National 
Council of Education and by the entire Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City in February, with one 
or two slight changes. 

There are three fundamental points in the new con- 
stitution as reported: 

1. Only teachers are eligible to become members. 

2. Membership in the State Association is to carry 
with it membership in the National Association,—the 
fee being two dollars. One dollar goes to the State 
Association and one dollar to the National Association. 

3. The business of the Association is to be carried on 
by a house of delegates. 

This report will go before the N. E. A. at Pittsburg 
in July for adoption or rejection. If it is adopted, we 
may expect some amendments to be proposed to the 
constitution and by-laws of our State Association to meet 
the N. E. A. plan. It will be observed that the proposed 
plan is patterned after our present state plan. 

We do not have room for the entire constitution and 
by-laws of the N. E. A., but we are giving below the im- 
portant parts of the proposed new features for the con- 
sideration of our members. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP (Proposed Form) 


Section 1. Teachers actively engaged in educational work 
are eligible to become active members of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States upon the payment of 
the annual dues for the current year. 

See. 2. All life members and life directors shall be denom- 
inated active members, and shall have all the rights and privi- 
leges of such members without the payment of the annual dues. 

Sec. 3. The annual dues of active members are two dol- 
lars, one of which shall be paid into the treasury of the Na- 
tional Education Association and one shall be paid into the 
treasury of the State Education Association or the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of the state in which the member resides, If 
the annual dues of two dollars are paid to the secretary of the 
National Education Association, one dollar shall be sent to the 
secretary of the State Association. If the annual dues are paid 
to the secretary of the State Education Association or State 
Teachers’ Association, one dollar shall be sent to the secretary 
of the National Education Association. An active member may 
discontinue his membership by giving written notice to the Sec- 
retary before November 1. An active member forfeits his mem- 
bership by being two years in arrears, Those who have forfeited 
or discontinued their membership may exercise the option of 
renewing the same by paying all arrears and getting the pub- 
lisht Proceedings of the intervening years, or of becoming mem- 
bers on the same terms as new members. Active members shall 
be entitled to the publisht Proceedings without coupon or other 
conditions. 

Sec. 4. The right to vote and to hold office in the Associa- 
tion, the Council, or the departments is open to all active mem- 
bers whose dues are paid. 

Sec. 5. Persons, other than teachers actively engaged in 
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educational work, and educational institutions, including schools, 
school boards, ‘library boards, educational publishers, and such 
clubs and similar organizations as are distinctly educational or 
have educational departments properly organized with a definite 
membership, may become associate members by paying a mem- 
bership fee of two dollars. 

Sec. 6. Eminent educators not residing in America may be 
elected, by the Board of Directors, corresponding members. The 
number of corresponding members shall at no time. exceed fifty. 
They shall not pay any dues. 

Sec. 7. The names of active and corresponding members 
shall be printed in publisht Proceedings, or the Yearbook of 
the Association, with their respective educational titles, offices, 
and addresses. 


ARTICLE IV—THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


The active members of the association shall conduct the bus- 
iness of the annual business meeting through a House of Dele- 
gates composed of members from the separate states, territories, 
and districts, elected by the active members in each separate 
state, territory and district. Each state, territory, and district 
shall elect one member of the House of Delegates for every 
thousand active members of the National Education Association 
or major fraction thereof residing in the state, territory, or dis- 
trict. The members of the House of Delegates shall be elected 
at the time and place of the meeting of the education associa- 
tion of the state, territory, or district, at a meeting called for 
this purpose in accordance with rules determined by the active 
members themselves. The term of office of the members of 
the House of Delegates shall be one year from the date of the 
annual business meeting of the National Education Association 
to which they were elected as delegates. The President of the 
National Education Association shall be the presiding officer and 
the Seeretary of the National Education Association shall be 
the secretary of the House of Delegates. The House of Dele- 
gates shall have the power to make its own rules of procedure. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH AND EDUCATION 


It is evident that the teachers of Pennsylvania have 
very little trouble getting helpful and progressive school 
legislation as far as the governor is concerned. At a 
meeting of the State -Educational Association held at 
Harrisburg on February 7 of this year, Governor Brum- 
baugh addressed the School Directors’ Section of the 
meeting and recounted the educational laws passed by 
the last session of the legislature and signed by him. 
His address plainly indicates his attitude toward such 
progressive measures, and he even advises the associa- 
tion how to proceed to get more helpful legislation. It 
must be encouraging to the teachers of Pennsylvania to 
have the Governor so active in their behalf. Here are a 
few quotations from his address concerning topics in 
which our association is also interested : 

**In the first place you all know that the State appropri- 
ation to public education was increased two million dollars, 
and is now eighteen million dollars for the two current years, 
a sum larger than ever before granted by the Assembly, but not 
yet adequate to the obligation which the Assembly and the com- 
monwealth owe to the people. I mention it because I want to 
give you this word of admonition and counsel. Do not assume 
that because you have had this increase you can sit calmly by 
for the next ten years before you wake up and ask for more. 
Put into the Assembly from your respective counties men who 
will be liberal to the public schools as the importance of the 
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schools justifies, and who will be more concerned to take care 
of the welfare of the childhood of this Commonwealth than to 
promote their own selfish aims. 

‘*The second thing that passed. through the Legislature 
and became a law was-the increased salary bill. About this, 
just a word. I was in favor of the increased compensation to 
teachers because I agree with the paper just read that if you 
improve the teacher-life of the State of Pennsylvania you have 
made the most important investment, and you have put your 
money where it will bring the largest good in the purpose for 
which your schools are established. 

‘*The third of these enactments that I was interested in is 
the teachers’ retirement fund. I do not know whether you men 
gathered here this afternoon have ever seriously contemplated 
what it means to a woman—a good cultured woman—to deny 
herself husband and children and home and live for the children 
of a community for thirty years until her childhood friends 
have dropped asleep one by one and she is left in her old age 
without relatives, without salary, without home, a candidate 
for the charity of the Commonwealth, It is a crime to allow a 
consecrated woman or man to serve until their serving power 
is gone and then turn them out. So this retirement bill auto- 
matically takes care of these people. The benefit is not alone 
to these people for whom my heart goes out but it is directed 
to the schools themselves because if good teachers know that 
when they become incapacitated for service they will be ade- 
quately cared for in the right way, they will remain in the ser- 
vice and you will have added to the tenure of the teacher-life 
of the several school districts of the Commonwealth. When 
you have a good teacher you should keep that teacher as long 
as it is possible for you to retain his or her service in your 
schools. 

‘*While our men are away at war, here is a question I am 
asking myself, ‘What kind of democracy will they find here 
when they come home from the front? what kind of a govern- 
ment? what kind of an institutional life will these fine young 
heroes see when they return? Will we still have here the 
things that will blight their eyes or, while they are away, will 
we clean house and give them a welcome into a pure Republic?’ 
I would make every school a headquarters for the white flag of 
temperance, They don’t allow rum in the camps. If we can- 
not trust a soldier with rum, how can we trust the people with 
rum and expect them to rise? When the boys come home I 
want to see the schools finer than ever before in the history of 
the Commonwealth. Do not let any man think that because 
the war is rampant, the spiritual forces of the Republic 
should wane. Now is the time to make the home, the schools, 
the churches of Pennsylvania better than we have ever had 
them before. We owe it to ourselves and to the boys when they 
come home.’’ 


Governor Brumbaugh must be the exact antithesis 
of the governor of Kansas; for, in the May number of 
The Kansas Teacher, the organ of the Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, the editor delivers the following eulogy un- 
der the caption, ‘‘ Wanted—A Governor.”’ 


‘*There’s a deal of talk going the rounds about the need 
of a War Governor of Kansas. In our humble opinion this is 
largely camouflage. What is needed in Kansas and badly needed 
is not a War Governor but a Governor who is first a statesman 
and second a politician. Unfortunately it is often the case in 
Kansas that politics count for more than statesmanship. Let’s 
have, for once, a Governor who takes the teachers of Kansas 
schools as seriously as, let us say, the brick-layers and the bar- 
bers. Let’s fervently hope that whatever happens in the com- 
ing primaries and the fall election, the next Governor will be 
in harmony with the educational policies of the teachers of 
Kansas. Much of the future progress of the Kansas schools 
depends upon the election of a Governor who will give the 
school children of Kansas a square deal.’’ 
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‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 














Catvin N. KENDALL and FLoreNce E. StrRYKeErR: His- 
tory in the Elementary School. One of the River- 
side Educational Monographs, edited by Henry Suz- 
zallo. Boston, 1918. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Pp. 135. Price 75 cents net. 

I cannot conceive of there being too many books for 
teachers like this one, providing each is as definite in its 
purpose and as concise in its statements, omitting every 
unessential thought. Chapter four, for instance, is a 
model. It is three short pages on the use of the history 
textbook. One might have expected forty pages. Its 
purpose is to give the children an appreciation of the 
book and of the service the author has sought to render. 
It specifies how to read the preface; how to judge the 
work of the author in sclection and arrangement; how to 
value the illustrations and maps, the index, the foot- 
notes, and the appendix; in fact, how to reveal to the 
pupils the nature of the special instrument for guiding 
the process of learning which the author has designed. 
If textbook authors shall come to expect such continual 
and unbiased reviews by the sharp-eyed children seck- 
ing something larger than crumbs of knowledge they will 
strive even more anxiously to fit their books to the needs 
of pupils as well as to the requirements of teachers. 

Other chapters as definite in purpose and concise in 
specifications are upon the assignment of lessons; the 
recitation ; outside reading; use of outlines and of illus- 
trative material, of dramatization, of debates, ete. The 
last two chapters give valuable suggestions. These are 
entitled: ‘‘Concerning English;’’ and ‘‘Concerning 
Holidays.’’ Mr. Kendall and Miss Stryker know what 
ean be accomplished by the regular teacher under com- 
mon school conditions and they point out just how the 
best work may be done. G. A. B. 


CHARLES MANYRED THompsoN: History of the United 
States. Political, Industrial, Social. Chicago, 1917. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 540. 
If the stories that are told about King Alfred the 

Great are true, he was the first democratic statesman 
who held true to type. Before he established a law or 
proposed a change of national policy he sought to under- 
stand the feeling of the people, to know their customs 
and to realize what was unsatisfactory. He found out 
what was the matter before the people did and when he 
announced a law or outlined a policy each citizen felt 
that he had just been on the point of expressing that 
very idea. Naturally Alfred was unanimously recog- 
nized as the Great. 

Now a textbook writer stands in quite the same rela- 
tion to teachers as a statesman to the people. He may 
be autocratic and dictate his policy and method or he 
may be democratic and, having studied the present needs 
of the school, make an organization of subject matter 
that meets these needs. 

Mr. Thompson has in the History of the United 
States; Political, Industrial, and Social, made a new 
organization of material. It is strikingly original in 
form and yet I believe teachers will feel that he has 
simply met their needs. It is history in the form they 
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were just on the point of demanding. The originality 
is almost common to us all, at least I feel that way. But 
to Mr. Thompson must be given the credit of exercising 
the courage of his convictions. He states what others 


‘only felt. 


Mr. Thompson enables the pupil of the last years of 
the high school or of the first year of college to get into 
intimate touch with the life of the people. His method 
is not that of biography nor any effort to give what 
Carlyle calls the essence of innumerable biographies. 
And yet the impression is given of having almost talked 
over the affairs of life with those who were concerned in 
it during the past century and a half. 

The chapters are short and each one sets forth a con- 
erete situation. Tables of facts and clear descriptions 
make the reader perfectly at home in the environment 
and the things the people do are as vivid as though 
actually observed and discussed with them. One follows 
in chapter nine, for instance, the struggle for commer- 
cial equality ; in chapter ten the settlement of the West; 
in chapter twelve the development of manufacturers and 
the tariff question; then follows agricultural progress; 
inland commerce; banking; slavery; reconstruction; in- 
dustrial expansion, cte., ete. Every chapter has the ef- 
fect of an intimate association with those active in some 
particular activity of life having a national significance, 
or it is like a conference of a group each with his own 
local and industrial connections but all concerned about 
a union of the various results for common welfare. This 
is the impression skillfully given without any dramatis 
personae and their inevitable personal masks and un- 
necessary individual characteristics being set up,as pup- 
pets. In lower grades it is necessary to bring in the 
personal actors. For the student of high school train- 
ing the effect of life without the lay figures stirs the 
pupils to common understandings and arouses power for 
union and for fellow citizenship. This Thompson ac- 
complishes. G. A. B. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart: Editor, American History 
Maps. Twenty-four in number. 

JAMES HENRY BreasteD: Editor, Ancient History Maps. 
Sixteen in number. 

SAMUEL BANNISTER Harpinec: Editor, European His- 
tory Maps. Twenty-three published, cne to be issued 
after the war. Chicago. Denoyer-Geppert Co. Col- 
ored maps all of the uniform size of 44 x 32 inches. 
It has been said that we remember for use about ten 

per cent of what we hear, fifty per cent of what we see, 

and ninety per cent of what we do. If that is true maps 
and particularly charted maps are essential to the teach- 
ing of history. It is also a warning to teachers to be pro- 
portionately the more careful to present the truth to the 
sight and to secure right conduct and accurate doing. 
These series of chart maps have not only been edited 
by authoritative historians, but also they have been 
supervised in the making by those expert in graphic 
representation. David M. Matteson has assisted Pro- 
fessor Hart, and Carl F. Huth, Jr., has supplemented 
the work of Breasted on the Ancient History Series. The 
maps are large enough for comfortable use before classes. 

The details can be followed by all pupils in the room. 

This is the great advantage of the chart map. The en- 

tire series of sixty-two maps are of uniform size (44x32 

inches). They are mounted on durable muslin. A 

teacher’s manual for each series will be ready this fall. 
These maps must be seen to be appreciated. The 

publishers offer to send them with return privileges. 
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‘* HOLD AND SQUEEZE’’ 


How is that for an appropriate, summery 
title to this article?’ Oh, Boy! Moonlight, 
porch swing, fireflies flitting in the middle 
distance, (yes, and mosquitoes biting you 
on the ankle! )—I admit that the words of 
the title call up great possibilities. 

But, I take it, there may be many of you 
who still take some summer steps to improve 
your professional power as teachers. For 
such, let me speak a few words on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Hold and Squeeze.’’ 

I have been on the rifle range for some 
days now at the army post where I am sta- 
tioned. Again I am applying the principles 
of marksmanship taught me eight years ago. 
Listen: one draws his rifle sling to thé 
proper degree of slack tightness, twines his 
left arm into the sling and points his rifle 
in the general direction of the target. There- 
upon one forms a straight line, the princi- 
pal points of which are one’s right eye, the 
rear sight, the front sight and the bottom of 
the bull’s eye. 

When one has acquired the ability to hold 
the rifle so firmly that he can shut his eye 
and, upon opening it again, still see the good 
old bull’s eye peeping at him over the top 
of the front sight, ah, then one has learned 
to ‘‘hold.’’ The tighter one’s sling, the 
easier can one ‘‘hold.’’ 

Then one slips his right forefinger around 
the trigger and the other three fingers 
around the small of the rifle stock; one 
takes a deep breath; lets some air escape 
from his lungs; and, while holding steadily 
on the mark, slowly but firmly squeezes all 
the fingers of his right hand, squeezing with 
the forefinger no more than with the others. 

When you have learned to align your 
sights properly and have learned to hold on 
the mark and have learned to squeeze the 
trigger properly, then you are on the way 
to the title of marksman, sharpshooter or 
expert rifleman. 

Do you know how to ‘‘ Hold and Squeeze’’ 
in the teaching profession? Have you 
aligned your sights properly? Do you know 
the mark at which you are presumably aim- 
ing. do you see it plainly? Have you learned 
to hold on the mark, or do you fire at it while 
it is ‘‘passing in review,’’ as one might 
say? After all that, do you squeeze the 
scholastic trigger, or do you jerk it impa- 
tiently when you deploy before your pupils? 

You can answer those questions better 
than I. If you can’t answer them satis- 
factorily, believe me, young ladies, you’d 
better get some more gallery practice at 
summer school before you go oa the range 
again next fall. MILES GLORICSUS, 


N. E, A. AT PITTSBURGH 

‘*Building the New Civilization’’ which 
is the title announced for the address of 
Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the 
N.E.A., and ‘*The New Program of the 
National Education Association—An Op- 
portunity and a Responsibility’’—which is 
the topic of the address by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer to be given July 1 at the first ses- 
sion of the N. E. A., thesc sound the key 
notes of the Pittsburgh meeting. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 3, is one of 
the great sessions. The gencral topic is 
‘*The National Emergency in Edueation.’’ 
Among the speakers are: W. C. Bagley on 
Education and Our Democracy; Thomas E. 
Finegan on Training for National Service ; 
Lotus D. Coffman on Competent Teachers 
for American Schools; Payson Smith on 
National Support for Education; J. A. C. 
Chandler on a National Department of Edu- 
cation; and George D. Strayer on National 
Emergency in Education. 


Galesburg: The following resolutions have 
been passed by the Board of Education: 

WHEREAS, William Lueas Steele, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of the Public School for 
nearly thirty-three years, passed away after 
a brief illness on Sunday, May 5, 1918, and 

WHEREAS, His labors have thus been 
brought to a close while he was still in active 
service and only a few weeks before the end 
of the school year which he set as the time 
for terminating his connection with this, his 
life work, therefore 

Resolved, By the Board of Education of 
the City of Galesburg, State of Illinois: 

That the long service rendered to this 
community by Dr. Steele and the contribu- 
tion made by him during these years of ser- 
vice to the cause of education in the state 
and the nation are looked upon by this 
Board with unbounded approval and satis- 
isfaction, and are the most lasting memorial 
of the man and the most fitting testimonial 
to his character and ability. 


That we have long recognized and been 
proud of the preeminent and distinctive at- 
tainments of Dr. Steele as an educator; not 
as an educational theorist merely. but as a 
wise designer and as a master builder of 
systematic methods of instruction and as a 
tireless discoverer and trainer of efficient in- 
structors, as well as a judicious, energetic 
and enthusiastic commander and leader of 
his teaching corps. 

That his success in coordinating and har- 
monizing the numerous units of the city’s 
edueational interests and making them ef- 
ficient for the individual development of 
voune lives during the past third of a cen- 
turv have placed Galesburg in a position of 
distinguished honor. 


-——Summer School— 
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Northwestern University 


July 1 - August 10 


BEAUTIFUL campus on wooded 
shores of Lake Michigan. New 
dormitories, gymnasium, libraries, 
tennis courts and bathing beach 
available. 
College of Liberal Arts—Courses adapt- 
ed for teachers and those wishing 
additional college credit. 
School of Music— Peter C. Lutkin, 
Dean — Courses in Public School Mu- 
sic and Piano Normal Methods with 
demonstration classes; expert pri- 
rate instruction in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violoncello; class instruc- 
tion in Harmony, Analysis, Ear- 
training. Solfegyio. 
Sohool of Oratory and Physical Education 
— Ralph B. Dennis, Director — 
Courses in Plavground Methods, 
Educational Gymnastics, Folk 
Dancing, Public Speaking, School 
Dramatics, Story Telling, etc. 
Write for Book of Views and Courses 
THOS. F. HOLGATE, President 


ad interim 


University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 











That not a little of the magnificent out- 
come of his services has resulted from his 
genial and friendly nature and his excep- 
tional suceess in keeping all the human ele- 
ments of his problem in the most harmoni- 
ous cooperation, each ready to contribute 
the full quota of helpfulness, and all in- 
spired to do their best by seeing him strive 
with the full force of his splendid natural 
endowments to give Galesburg the best edu- 
cational privileges and standards of any 
city in the Nation. 

That the termination of his life while he 
was still in active service, in his chosen vo- 
cation, for the city he had served so long 
and which he loved to serve, seems to us a 
most fitting end to such a career as that of 
Superintendent Steele. 


TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT WAR 
JOBS 

All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands of appointments. The 
positions pay from $1200 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P225, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


Springfield: Endorsing the re-organiza- 
tion plan recommended by Superintendent 
of Schools I. M. Allen, the Board of Edu- 
cation by unanimous vote recently author- 
ized the restoration of the ninth grade to 
the high school and the re-organization of 
the first six or seven grades in two of the 
schools by way of experiment. 

The two grade schools to have the bene- 
fit of the superintendent’s plan for improve- 
ment are to be named later, with the ap- 
proval of the board. Nothing however will 
be attempted until after the summer va- 
cation. 

Their resolution, giving Superintendent 
Allen the authority he asked, is as follows: 
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WHEREAS, It has been found after care- 
ful investigation that the ninth grade pupils 
in.the junior high schools of Springfield are 
not receiving the elective privileges of four 
years ago under the 8-4 system, and 
” WHEREAS, It is impossible to restore these 
elective privileges to the ninth grade of the 
junior high schools without increasing un- 
duly the per capita cost of instruction, and 

WHEREAS, Even if such elective privileges 
were restored, the enrollment per teacher in 
special subjects could not be adequately 
maintained, and 

WHEREAS, The senior high school has suf- 
ficient room, superior equipment and teach- 
ing force for accommodating the ninth 
grade pupils with a richer variety of elec- 
tives at a reasonable per capita cost, and 

WHEREAS, It will be impossible to retain 
for the special teachers in the senior high 
school adequate enrollment without the res- 
toration of the ninth grade to the senior 
high school; therefore be it 

Resolved, by this Board of Education of 
School District No. 186 of Sangamon 
County, Springfield, Illinois, that beginning 
with the September term of 1918 the ninth 
grades of the Springfield School District be 
restored to the senior high school building 
and the ninth grades of the junior high 
schools be accordingly eliminated, and ke it 
further 

Resolved, that the seventh and eighth 
grade centers in all of the junior high 
schools and the seventh and eighth grades in 
the Palmer, Ridgely, Harvard Park and 
Enos districts be continued the same as here- 
tofore, and finally be it further 

Resolved, that the Superintendent of 
Schools be permitted to inaugurate improve- 
ments in the elementary schools in the first 
six or seven grades according to a plan 
herewith submitted and made a part of this 
resolution in one or two districts of the city, 
such districts and plan of re-organization to 
be determined later and submitted to the 
Board of Education for its approval and 
adoption. 


ILLINOIS AGAIN LOSES 


Dr. Guy M. Whipple, who opened and 
equipped the psychological laboratory at the 
School of Education of the University of 
Illinois, has resigned. He accepts the ap- 
pointment as professor of applied psychol- 
ogy and director of educational research at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. He will earry forward scientific 
studies in engineering and technical educa- 
tion in connection with the administration 
of instruction at the Carnegie Institute and 
will act, during the absence of Dr. Walter 
D. Seott, as director of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research. — 

The field of Dr. Whipple’s investigations 
is very much wider than that given by its 
application to the selection and direction of 
those in technical pursuits. If the Univer- 
sity of Illinois had opened this larger field 
including the entire range of extended popu- 
lar education no doubt Dr. Whipple would 
have remained and could have rendered a 
very much greater public service as well as 
advanced the science of general education. 
It is to be regretted that an institution with 
a purpose less broad than should be the pur- 
pose ofa state university absorbs the ser- 
vices of. so thorough an investigator as 1s 
Dr. Whipple. 


Urbana, Illinois: The Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois have estab- 
lished a College of Education. This is done 
upon recommendation by the University 
Senate. The Board also have authorized the 
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support of a vigorous Bureau of Research. 
B. R. Buckingham from a similar bureau 
of the State Department of Education of 
Wisconsin has been selected as the head of 
this research work. 


Belvidere: Miss Elizabeth B. Harvey, 
County Superintendent of Boone County, re- 
ports that county ‘‘over the top’’ in Junior 
Red Cross membership. Every pupil en- 
rolled in both the public and parochial 
schools in the county is a member, and the 
Red Cross work has been started in several 
schools. Miss Roberta Brown, domestic sci- 
ence teacher in the Belvidere high school, is 
the county chairman. The city principals 
looked after the work of organization in the 
cities, and the county superintendent organ- 
ized the country schools, 


Avon: A new superintendent and a new 
principal for the high school are needed. 
Supt. A. E. Hubbard goes to Biggsville as 
superintendent of the township high school, 
and Prin. Helen Mills has resigned. 

Plainfield: 


Teachers are re-employed at 


an increase of $5.00 a month salary. J. H. 
Bassler remains as superintendent and Miss 
Hazel Cowell as high school principal. 


Quincy: Principal Robert O. Gibbons of 
the Irving School has been appointed for 
overseas service for the army Y. M. C, A. 
He is over the draft age but well fitted for 
this work. 

Lincola: Superintendent William Hawks 
and all the present teachers asking re- 
election were employed for next year. Sal- 
aries were increased 20 per cent in the lower 
grades and to 10 per cent in the grammar 
grades; $630 a year is the least paid to any 
teacher. 

Barry: O. T. Marston of Atwood is em- 
ployed as superintendent for next year. 
Celia Hatch is high school principal. 

Monticello: Superintendent H. D. Ellis 
and Miss Gladys Eade, principal of the 
township high school, have resigned. Mr. 
Ellis becomes sales manager with the Pep- 
sin Syrup. Company. 

Rantoul: E. G. Stevens is re-employed 
as superintendent both of the town schools 
and of the township high school. Most of 
the old teachers are re-employed. A teacher 
of science is needed, also a teacher for sec- 
ond grade work. 

Gifford: Only a two-year high school 
course will be offered next year. J. N. 
Straagaard is employed as principal. He 
comes from Danforth. 

Mt.. Auburn: 8S. T. Walker believes a 
three year high school can be maintained. 
He agrees to stay as principal of schools 
only on that condition. The people are 
counting up to find a sufficient enrollment 
for this course. 

Beardstown: HH. G. Russell 
unanimously as superintendent. 


is re-elected 


Murphysboro: About $7.50 per month 
was added in the new salaries offered to 
teachers for next year. Superintendent 
S. J. Shomaker is re-employed and also the 
principals J. E. Fisher, 8S. D. Alley, W. H. 
Etherton and E. T. Turner. 

Carlinville: Many of the teachers did 
not apply for re-election this year. Among 
these are the superintendent, George Brady, 
and Miss Charleston of the high school, Miss 
Hubbard, who has been principal of the high 
school, Mrs. Ella Olmstead, and Miss Mil- 
dred Ross. 


Peoria: Superintendent A. W. Beasley 
and all of the supervisors and principals 
were re-employed. Mr. Beasley will receive 
$4000. 


[ June 


Clinton: The Board of Education after 
much delay and some pressure by teachers 
and others has seen its way to increasing 
salaries about five dollars a month. Among 
new teachers employed is Miss Anna Sparks, 
who was teaching the Science Hill School 
near Weldon Springs. 

Nokomis: Owen B. Wright is employed 
as principal for next year. He has been the 
assistant. 

Kankakee: A number of high school boys 
have left for farm work. Five go to the 
Louis Bonvallet farm near Wichert. 


NATIONAL EDUCATOR FOR TEACH- 
ERS’ PAY RAISE 


SECRETARY CRABTREE PoINts Out THAT A 
Crisis Is REACHED OWING TO LIVING 
Cost INCREASES 
Indorsement of the fight being made by 
school teachers all over the country for wage 
increases and in the District for fixing a new 
salary schedule has been given by the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. In a letter sent to Senator J. Wal- 
ter Smith, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association, says in 

part: 

‘*The National Education Association 
begs you to take into account the increased 
cost of living in fixing the new schedule of 
salaries for the teachers of the District of 
Columbia. Here is a place where the United 
States government can show its appreciation 
of the services rendered by teachers. 

‘*In spite of the fact that the government 
fixes the compensation of teachers in the 
District of Columbia, the salaries have been 
below the cost of living in many instances. 
One of the bad effects has been that men 
who wished to keep the salaries of teachers 
very low have been able to refer to the sal- 
aries paid the teachers in the District of 
Columbia, and in instances to gain their 
point by so doing. Instead of setting the 
example of overlow salaries it would seem 
to me that the government ought to set the 
example of fair compensation. 


SuaceEsts $1200 MINximumM 


**T would consider it a great advantage to 
the teaching interests of the entire country 
for you to place no minimum below $1000; 
in fact, I do not think you should have any 
minimum below $1200. 

‘*Are you aware that the cost of living 
has increased 85 per cent in a comparatively 
short period of time? In my judgment the 
teachers of the District of Columbia by their 
work merit this recognition, and I also feel 
sure that the teachers throughout the coun- 
try merit the advantage that will come to 
them from the government’s paying a fair 
salary where it fixes the compensation of 
teachers itself.’’ 

—Washington Star, May 7, 1918. 


HOW JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH DOES 
IT 


Mr. Trams, manager of the BLACK- 
BOARD ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN for 
Thrift Stamps, has offered ten PRIZES for 
the ten advertisements which make the best 
impression upon the student body. The de- 
cision as to which ten are best will be left 
to a vote of the pupils. The management 
makes the following suggestions ana restric- 
tions for voting: 

1. Visit all the HOME ROOMS every day. 
(There are 21 in which contestants write 
their advertisements on the blackboards.) 

2. Decide which advertisement is the best. 

3. Keep a record of your decision. 





Advertisements | 


4. A list of the prizes and the contestants 
is posted in the corridors. 

5. For each WAR SAVINGS STAMP or 
its equivalent you may vote once for your 
candidate, 

6. In deciding which advertisement is the 
best consider spelling, wording, color com- 
binations, cartoons, an and general 
appearance, 


Don’t be a bloomin’ slacker; 
Line up and cast your vote— 
You’ll crimp the Prussian Teutons 

And STAMP the Kaiser’s goat. 


When you vote, vote for the pupil whose 
advertisement you consider is the best. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY IN 
NEW BUILDING 

The Thomas Charles Company, was 
established forty years ago by Mr. Charles, 
who is still the president and treasurer of 
the corporation. Since the election of Mr. 
Wm. T. Dix as general manager, ten yeais 
ago, the firm has progressed so rapidly that 
its quarters on Michigan Avenue have be- 
come too small and it has been obliged to 
undertake the erection of a four-story build- 
ing at 2249-53 Calumet avenue. The new 
building has an area of 10,500 square feet 
on each floor. The Thomas Charles Com- 
pany now occupy the first and second floors 
with complete supplies for kindergartens, 
art departments, manual training depart- 
ments, ete. The firm is northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Milton Bradley Company. 


DICTIONARIES COST MORE 


G. and C. Merriam Company announce 
new prices on theIndia paper edition of the 
New International, $18 for library buck- 
ram, and $24 for full seal binding. The 
Collegiate Dictionary, regular paper, now 
costs $5 in sheep. 


Cuba: P. H. Hellyer, principal of schools, 
made so good a record selling War Savings 
Stamps he was selected to direct the Third 
Liberty Loan campaign in the eighth or 
Cuba district. The quota was to be $64,000. 
He raised about $103,000. 


South Dizon: John H. Light from Har- 
vard is elected superintendent. Former 
rintendent H. E. Cobb of the Paw Paw 
ools, died of pneumonia at Houston, 
xas. He was in the aviation corps. 


Polo: Jesse B. Knight is elected super- 
intendent to succeed C. H. Anderson who 
returns to the study of law. Mr. Knight 
has been superintendent at Camp Point. 


Abingdon: Seventy dollars a month 1s 
the minimum salary to be paid teachers 
next year. 

Coffeen: L. R. Traylor is re-elected super- 
intendent with an increase of salary. 


Ottawa: The public schools are rated as 
standard in all particulars of buildings, 
teaching force, attendance, health, ete. A 
total of $2376.37 has been invested in thrift 
stamps by the five schools. 


Taylorville: Few changes are made in the 
teaching force. E. 8S. Jones is superintend- 
ent. All teachers get salary increases. 


Peoria: Charles H. Kammann, formerly 
principal of the Lincoln school and head of 
the branch of the German-American Al- 
liance, was sentenced to three years at 
Leavenworth on conviction of violating the 
espionage act. He has appealed to the 
United States court and is released on bonds 
of $25,000. 
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WAR OPENS HUNDREDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute; Dept. P224, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for schedule showing all exami- 
nation dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. D. re MUSSELMAN, 
ee Quincy, 
Sullivan: O. B. Lowe is appointed super- 


intendent of Sullivan schools. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 


For the entire West and Alaska. The leading and largest 
Agency. FREE REGISTRATION. Enroll now. Boise, idaho 


—s We Can Place You in a Better Position 


California Registration Fee $1.00. The Largest and most widely patronized Agency 
Colorado klahoma in the West. Booklet “How to Apply, with Laws of Cameations® free to 


members. Non-members Saat a J 


Our Motto—SERVICE. Rony M7 TEACHERS 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., Mgr. AGENCY EMPIRE BLDG, x ss 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY “wk: SOODARD. Pres. 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 $. LaSalle St., Chicage 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918. 
Albert aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago ew vort: 437 5th Ave. Denver: Symes Bide. Spokane: Peyton Bids. 


TE ache AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCH ER ME RHORN — people. We register only re- 
366 Fifth Ave Ave., {+ —— sath "& 35th jj : : 











OUR SPECIAL FIELD: 


Kansas 


Montana 
—_ 





























Teachers’ Agency 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 














‘on liable candidates. Services 
ESTABLISHED 1855 NEW YORK CITY free to school officials 





Thurston Teac hers’ 


Shor ntract ! { r Free Bookle 
E.R. N I¢ HOLS, A ple 94 S. Mich. Ave. 


Agency 
htm Wei itt 





THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1. Those who desire a better locality. 
2. Those who want a better salary. 
3. Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White fer particulars. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE a 
Meyers Areade, Nicollet at Tenth 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK ang ad 
SremwayHa. FrarinonBioc. Munsey Bios. 


ST. PAUL 


CLARK FoR-A:‘SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
N.Y. Lire Bios. 


TEACHERS 


26 TH YR. NO EXTRA CHARGE 





World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, York City, president of the School Garden 

I es Association of America. The First Volume 
in the School Garden Series, edited by John 
W: Ritche. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 64. 
Price, 48c. 


The Child’s Food Garden, with a few sug- 
gestions’ for flower culture. By Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, Prin. of the Carlisle School, New 








A New Series of Arithmetics 


HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


These new books vitalize the pupil’s class work and translate 
his arithmetic into terms of everyday life, the home, the shop, the 
store, the playground. 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics in subject matter and prob- 
lems are co-ordinated with the activities of the school, with com- 
munity life and with the industries of the country. 


This new three-book series should not be overlooked when 
considering arithmetic texts. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 








330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











SERVICE 


FLAGS 


For City or forCounty 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 


q@ Hanga Service Flag in your 
office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 

@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

q Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag— sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order ‘“‘Ex- 
cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 

q Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting for decorations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


The Illinois Centennial Flag 


All sizes. 


Write us of pour needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


P ublic School Publishing Co. 
Bleomingten, Illinois 

















SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that res «in 


tl 


the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED | 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















